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HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 
(With an Engraving.) 


This most antique and perfect of the ancient 
baronial mansions of England, stands on a 
rocky eminence, in the midst of the highly 
romantic scenery on the banks of the river Wye, 
not far from its confluence with the Derwent 
at Rowsley. When viewed from the road from 
Bakewell to Matlock, or from the vale below, 
Haddon Hall, with its embattled parapets and 
crested turrets, proudly towering above the 
branching woods in which it is embosomed, 
appears to be a formidable fortress ; but in its 
present form it is not in the least calculated 
for defence against a besieging force, although 
there can be little doubt that it occupies the 
site of a Norman castle, portions of the lower 
part of which may be traced in the walls of 
the towers which overlook both the upper and 
lower portals. The general plan of the Hall 
is of various dates and characters, from the 
conquest to the Elizabethan era—each new 
possessor making such alterations and additious 
as his own wishes, and the changes of manners, 
| required, till at length the present extensive 
| and picturesque pile has been produced. 

A brief glance at the history of the noble 
families who have held the demesne of Haddon 
will, therefore, form the most appropriate 
introduction to the hall itself. From Mr. Ray- 
ner’s able and elaborate work on the “ History 
and Antiquities of Haddon Hall,”* we learn 

*This interesting volume, illustrated by thirty-two 


highly-finished drawings, is published by Mosely, Derby, 
and Weale, London, 1806. 
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that the manor of Bakewell, including Haddon, 
was given by William I. to his natural son 
William Peverill, on whom he had bestowed 
very extensive domains in Derbyshire and 


other counties. His grandson was charged 
with the murder of Ranulph, Earl of Chester, 
and having fled from his possessions, when 
threatened with the vengeance of Henry II., 
they became a royal manor, and Haddon ap- 
pears to have been held under the crown by 
the family of the Avenell, the last of whom 
left two daughters, his co-heiresses, who, by 
marriage, conveyed his estates to the Bassetts 
and Vernons, in the reign of King John. Sir 
Richard de Vernon, who was the first of the 
family that became connected with Haddon, 
was the younger brother of “ Sir Ralph de 
Vernon the Ould, who was before his death 
145 yeare olde,” and his descendants retained 
possession of it for more than three centuries 
and a half. Sir George Vernon, who died in 
the seventh year of Elizabeth, says Camden, 
‘* was the last male of this branch, whose seat 
was at Haddon, by the river Wye, in Derby- 
shire, and who, for his magnificent port and 
hospitality, was called by the multitude Petty 
King of the Peake.” 

Sir George left two daughters, one of whom 
was married to John Manners, Esq., son of 
the Earl of Rutland. Respecting this union, 
a romantic tradition is still current in the 
neighbourhood, ‘‘ that the lover (who was 
perhaps thirty years of age) having conceived 
an attachment to Miss Vernon, a beautiful girl 


ay 


| issue. 
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of eighteen, dwelt for some time in the woods 
of Haddon, as an outlaw, or rather in the 
dress of a gamekeeper, for the purpose of 
concealment, and in order to facilitate secret 
interviews with his mistress; and that he at 
length succeeded in persuading her to elope 
with him during the festivities of a masked 
ball, given by Sir G. Vernon, in honour of the 
marriage of his elder daughter, Margaret, with 
Sir Thomas Stanley, a younger son of the 
Earl of Derby. 

Sir John Manners, the grandson of this 
romantic pair, succeeded, in 1641, to the 
earldom of Rutland, in consequence of the death 
of his cousin, the seventh earl, without male 
He made Haddon Hall his chief resi- 
dence, both before and after this event, and 
maintained in his establishment a style of 
princely hospitality correspondent with the 
reputation of his maternal ancestors, the Kings 
of the Peak; and here, in 1697, he ended 
his earthly career, which had been greatly 
chequered by the revolution of 1648. 

He was succeeded by his third son, John, 
who had been called up to the House of Peers 
during the life of his father, by the title of 
Baron Manners, of Haddon, and shortly after 
the accession of Queen Anne, he was succes- 
sively created the Marquis of Granby and 
Duke of Rutland. His third lady, the daughter 
of Baptist Noel, Viscount Cambden, was the 
patreness of the celebrated Thomas Heyrick, 
who dedicated to her a volume of his poems; 
and her portrait, by Kneller, was engraved in 
mezzotint by Smith, one of the earliest and 
best artists in that style. This nobleman 
chiefly resided at Belvoir castle, and so 
strongly did he become attached to rural life, 
that when his eldest son espoused Lady Rus- 
sell, daughter of the celebrated Lord William 
Russell, in 1693, he insisted upon the in- 
sertion of an article in the settlement, by which 
she was to forfeit a portion of her jointure if 
ever she lived in London without his specific 
permission. 

Of his son, the second duke, the estimable 
Lady Rachel Russell, in her letters, says, 
“the young people have just seen one another; 
he is a pretty youth, and, as I am told, vir- 
tuously bred, and as free from all ill.” The 
Duchess of Rutland died in childbed in 171}; 
and connected with this event, an anecdote is 
related of Lady Russell, demonstrating that 
the heroic fortitude which distinguished her 
premature widowhood, continued unabated in 
her green old age. After seeing the Duchess 
of Rutland in her coffin, she went to her other 
daughter, the Duchess of Devonshire, from 
whom it was necessary to conceal her grief, she 
being at that time in childbed likewise. She 
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assumed a cheerful air, and with great resolu- 
tion answered her anxious daughter’s enquiries 
with these words, ‘I have seen your sister out 
of bed to day.” 

Few of the later heads of this noble family 
made Haddon Hall even an occasional residence; 
it would, therefore, be foreign to our subject 
to say more than that they have continued to 
maintain their elevated rank in the cabinet, the | 
senate, .and the field, with dignity and honour. | 
The younger branch of the family has, in our | 
own times, supplied an Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury, and his son, Charles Manners Sutton, | 
for many years filled the arduous task of speaker 
to the House of Commons, and on his retire- 
ment, was elevated to the peerage by the title 
of Viscount Canterbury. 

To the taste and judgment of the late and 
present Dukes of Rutland, we are indebted 
for the preservation of Haddon Hall in its 
integrity, and we can scarcely sufficiently 
appreciate the benefit they have thus conferred 
on our national history, for, says King, in his 
observations on ancient castles, ‘‘ nothing can 
convey a more complete idea of the ancient 
mode of living than is to be obtained on this 
spot. Many great dwellings, which formerly 
helped to preserve the same ideas, are now 
quite razed and gone; and others are only 
heaps of ruins, so far maimed that it requires 
much attention to make out or comprehend 
what they once were, or to understand any 
thing of their original plan, and it is much to 
be wished by every lover of antiquities, that 
this princely habitation may never come so far 
into favour as to be modernized, lest the traces 
of ancient times and manners which are now 
so rarely preserved in this country, should be 
utterly lost.” 

The general arrangement of this struc- 
ture is that ofa castellated hall, exhibiting 
some of the features of more ancient castles, 
which were the residences of the feudal chiefs 
of the country, from the Norman Conquest to 
the termination of the sanguinary wars of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, when internal 
peace and order became so far established as to 
render it unnecessary that the dwellings of the | 
higher classes should be strongly fortified, and 
halls and castles were erected or altered to| 
provide more convenient accommodation for the | 
owners and their domestics, retaining, how- 
ever, many defects incident to a transition state 
of architecture. But, observes Mr. Rayner, 
“how much soever the mansion of Haddon may 
suffer by comparison with the productions of 
modern architects, and however deficient it 
may be in provision for the enjoyment of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, yet it eannot be 
denied that it is not only interesting as a model 
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of the domestic arrangements of noble families 
in former times, and as a picturesque object, 
suited to the character of the bold and romantic 
landscape of which it forms a prominent part, 
but it is likewise deserving of the exact atten- 
tion of artists and amateurs, as affording ex- 
amples of elaborate and beautiful workmanship, 
in the carved panelling of its wainscoted apart- 
ments, and in the elegant tracery of some of 
the ceilings.” 

The entire structure of Haddon Hall is based 
on solid limestone rock ; its plan is an irregular 
oblong quadrangle, but the elevation on the 
south side, forming the garden front, is varied 
considerably by turrets and projecting oriels. 

The principal entrance, on which are the 
arms of the Vernons, Pipes, &c., is under a 
tower at the north-west corner of the lower 
court; and there is another under a tower at 
the north-east corner of the upper court. The 
latter is thought to have been erected about 
the period of Edward III. and, probab'y, as 
we have before observed, on the site of a more 
ancient building, occupied by the Avenells and 
Vernons of the preceding centuries. The 
chapel and hall are undoubtedly very ancient, 
and it is impossible to assign any correct date 
to them. They were apparently rather repaired 
than built by Sir Richard Vernon, in the reign 
of Henry VI., when the windows of the chapel 
were adorned with stained glass, many inter- 
esting remains of which can still be traced, 
although much demolished and disfigured. On 
the east window is the following inscription— 
“ Orate pro animantibus Ricardi Vernon et 
Benedict uxoris ejus, qui ficerunt Anno Dni 
milessimo CCCCXXVII.” ‘ Pray for the souls 
of Richard Vernon and Benedicta his wife, who 
made this in the year of our Lord 1427.” In 
another window, “ William Trussell, 1427 ;” St. 
George and the Dragon, and other devices. 
The subjects of the paintings on the windows 
are supposed to have been the crucifixion and 
the twelve apostles placed in different compart- 
ments. The painted glass is now put together 
in a very irregular manner, some of the figures 
and inscriptions being reversed and united to 
pieces of different character. Much of this 
glass was stolen some years ago, and there are 
many vacant panes recently put in. 

The chapel is on the south-west angle of the 
great court, from which the entrance leads under 
alow sharp-pointed Gothic arch. It has a body 
and two aisles, divided from the former by 
pillars and pointed arches. One of the pillars 
between the nave and the south aisle is far 
more ancient than the date in the windows, 
being in the massive Saxon style; and this, 
together with a front of the same architecture, 
may be taken as a strong proof that the Ave- 


nells had here a very ancient residence. There 
is by the side of the altar a niche and basin for 
consecrated water. 

In the porch of the great hall is a Roman 
altar, preserved with great care. This piece 
of Roman antiquity was discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Haddon, some centuries ago. 

The hall is situate between the two quadran- 
gular courts, and is approached from the prin- 
cipal entrance by a double flight of broad 
angular steps. It is about 35 feet by 28 within 
the screen, which separates it from the buttery 
and other offices. Over the door-way of the 
porch are two shields of arms; one of them 
being the coat of Vernon (fretty), the other 
being the arms of Fulco de Pembruge, Lord 
of Tonge, in Shropshire, (barry of six) which 
Sir Richard Vernon was entitled to, in right 
of his wife. The hall has a communication 
with the grand stair-case, and the state apart- 
ments, by a passage on the right; and on the 
left are four large doorways, which communicate 
with the kitchen, buttery, wine cellar, and 
numerous small upper apartments, which appear 
to have been used as lodging rooms for the 
guests and their retainers. The portraits in 
this apartment are John Clarke, a huntsman, 
taken in his ninetieth year; John Ward, game- 
keeper, living in 1527; Martin Middleton, of 
Hasselbach, a tenant to his Grace, living in 
1811, aged eighty-seven. 

The hall was the dining apartment. At the 
upper end is a raised floor or dais, where the 
table for the lord and his principal guests was 
laid out; below which the tables for the de- 
pendents and retainers were placed. Two 
sides of the hall contain a gallery, in which 
musicians piayed during the festivities. On 
the wainscot, near the principal entrance, we 
observed an iron fastening of a peculiar struc- 
ture, large enough to admit the wrist of a 
man’s hand, and which we were informed had 
been placed there for the purpose of punishing 
trivial offences. It had likewise another use, 
and served to enforce the laws and regulations 
adopted amongst the servants of this establish- 
ment. The man who refused duly to take his 
horn of ale, or neglected to perform the duties 
of his office, had his hand locked to the wainscot 
somewhat higher than his head, by this iron 
fastening, when cold water was poured down 
the sleeve of his doublet as a punishment for 
his offence. In the kitchen are two fire-places 
of very great dimensions, with irons for a 
prodigious number of spits. There are also 
various stoves, great double ranges of dressers, 
an enormous chopping-block, and other culinary 
conveniences, which seem to intimate the plen- 
tiful rather than the elegant repasts there pro- 
vided. From the south-east corner is a passage | 
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leading to the great staircase, which is formed 
of huge blocks of stone, rudely jointed together. 
There remain two pictures on the first landing- 
place of this staircase; they are, Abraham 
offering up Isaac, and Our Saviour reproving 

eter. Here is the entrance into various 
ancient apartments. One of these, which is 
called the wainscoted or old dining-room, is of 
oak, enriched with shields, bearing the arms 
of Vernon. The frieze is ornamented with 
boars’ heads, the crest of Vernon, the portraits 
of Henry VII. and his queen, and various 
other decorations. 

Adjoining this apartment are several others, 
which are called the dining room, the earl’s 
dressing and lodging rooms; which are 
hung with ancient arras, representing field 
sports and scriptural subjects. The whole 
of the lower court, and part of the upper, is 
in the style of architecture which prevailed in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, and 
was probably erected by Sir Henry Vernon, 
who flourished in the reign of Henry VII. 

The old drawing-room, and the adjoining 
bed-chamber and dressing-rooms, appear to have 
been fitted up, and were probably built by Sir 
George Vernon in the year 1545; his arms 
with that date, the arms of Henry VIII. and 
the plume of feathers, with the initials E. P. 
being carved in oak over the drawing-room 
chimney-piece. On the left of the passage, at 
the head of the great stairs, are six very large 
semicircular steps of solid timber; these lead 
to the long gallery, which occupies the whole 
of the upper floor on the south side of the 
upper court, and is 1093 feet long, 18 feet 
wide, and 15 feet high. The flooring is of 
oak planks, affirmed by tradition to have been 
cut out of a single tree which grew in the 
garden. The wainscoting is likewise of oak, 
enriched with Corinthian pilasters, over which 
are arches, and between the arches are shields 
‘of the arms of Manners, impaling those of 
Vernon. The frieze is ornamented with carv- 


ings of boars’ heads, peacocks, the crest of 
Manners, thistles, roses, and other embellish- 


ments. In the middle of the south side of the 
gallery is a large square recess, on each side 
of which are several bow windows. In one 
of these windows appear the arms of the 
Earl of Rutland, impaling Vernon, with its 
‘| quarterings, and encircled with the garter, In 
the same window are the arms of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, encircled with the garter; and in 
another window, the arms of England, simi- 
larly surrounded and surmounted with a crown. 
This room was evidently made after the house 
became the property of the Rutland family. 
In this apartment is a portrait of the first Earl 
of Rutland, and a painting of Tamyris, queen 


of the Scythians, with the head of Cyrus.— 
Near the end of this gallery is a short passage 
which opens into the ante-chamber of the great 
bed-room. These two rooms have a frieze and 
cornice in rough plaister, adorned with peacocks 
and boars’ heads in alternate succession. In 
the bed-room, over the chimney, is a very 
large bas-relief of Orpheus charming the 
animals, also in plaister. In the ante-room 
are the portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., 
Prince Rupert and Eugene, by Vandyke. 

In the great chamber is the state bed, which was 
restored to its position here, after having been 
removed to Belvoir, where the last person who 
occupied it was his late majesty George IV., 
then Prince Regent. The furniture is green 
velvet, lined with white satin; and is said to 
have been worked by Eleanor Roos, co-heiress 
of Lord Roos, who was the wife of Sir Robert 
Manners in the reign of Henry VI. This 
room is hung with French tapestry, from the 
celebrated manufactory of the Gobelins at Paris, 
the subjects of which are taken from Asop’s 
fables. Most of the other rooms are hung with 
ancient arras, preserved with great care. ‘“ The | 
doors,” observes Mr. King in the Archzologia, 
‘‘were concealed every where behind the 
hangings, so that the tapestry was to be lifted 
up to pass in and out; only, for convenience, 
there were great iron hooks (many of which 
are still in their places) by means whereof it 
might occasionally be held back. The doors 
being thus concealed, nothing can be conceived 
more ill-fashioned than their workmanship ; 
few of these fit at all close, and wooden bolts, 
rude bars, and iron hasps are in general their 
best and only fastenings.” 

The tower at the east end of the building 
is called the watch-tower : it is lofty and cir- 
cular, and contains a circular staircase, with 
chambers at different elevations, which were 
probably at an ancient period the bed-rooms 
of the family and their retainers. The other 
tower is constructed in a similar manner. 

The gloomy apartments and_ general 
appearance of this antique edifice, are said 
to have suggested to Mrs. Radcliffe some 
of the traits she has introduced in her terrific 
descriptions of castles in the Mysteries of 
Udolpho. 

The tourist who has previously visited the 
neighbouring palace of Chatsworth, now in the 
meridian of its splendour, will find a more 
appropriate chord to the feelings awakened by 
Haddon Hall, in the following lines, from the 
Bijou for 1828, with which we terminate this 
notice :— 

Haddon, within thy silent halls, 
Deserted courts, and turrets high, 


How — on memory falls 
Past scenes of antique pageantry. 
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A holy spell pervades thy 

A silent charm breathes all around, 
And the dread stillness of the tomb 

Reigns o’er thy hallow'd, haunted ground. 
King of the Peak ! thy hearth is lone, 

No sword-girt vassals gather there, 
No minstrel’s harp pours forth its tone 

In praise of Maud or Margaret fair. 

Haddon ! thy chivalry are fled ! 

The tilt and tourney’s brave array 
Where knights in steel from heel to head, 

Bore love’s or honour’s prize away. 
No hunter's horn is heard to sound ; 

No dame, with swan-like mien glides by, 
Accompanied by hawk and hound, 

On her fair palfrey, joyously. 
Thy splendid sun has set in night : 

Kut gentler, holier, more subdued, 
Than earth’s most brilliant dazzling light, 

Thy moonlight garden’s solitude. 


THE WILL; 
OR, LAW’S LABOUR LOST. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 


“In love, the Heavens themselves do guide the state, 

Money buys lands, but wives are ais fate.” 

SHAKSPERE. 

“Frank! Frank Erldon! what in the world 
is the matter with you? I have been standing 
at your elbow these five minutes, and you 
don’t seem to have heard a word that I have 
been saying.” 

“I beg your pardon, sister, I did not see 
you.” 
‘No, nor do you seem to see any thing else: 
look, your cigar has burned a hole in the paper 
lying on your knee, and I suppose you would 
not have discovered it until the fire had pene- 
trated to the flesh.” 

Frank laughed, and tossing away his 
smouldering cigar, said, ‘‘I was absorbed in 
thought, Mary, and forgot every thing.” 

‘* Pray what are you thinking about, brother ? 
were you pondering on the case of some suffer- 
ing patient, or recalling the charms of the last 
new face in Broadway ?” 

“Neither, sister; the last new face is per- 
fectly indifferent to me, and as for patients— 
Heaven help the mark—if it were not for my 
hospital duties, I believe I should forget my 
profession.” 

“Why, you certainly have had time enough 
since you wrote yourself down M. D., to have 
some experience in the art of killing, secundem 
artem,” 

‘“‘ Ah, my good sister, you know little of the 
struggles which men are compelled to make 
against evil fortune. Talk of hardships! why, 
the lot of a common labourer is luxury, com- 
pared to that of a young physician.” 

‘** How do you prove that, pray ?” 

“Very easily. The labourer is poor, and 


seems poor, while his daily toil procures him 
food, clothes, and fire, which are all he wants; 
but a young physician—an intellectual and 
educated man, with refined taste and habits, 
compelled to look and act the gentleman, even 
in the midst of actual want, and denied the 
privilege of cultivating his best affections, 
because poverty is ever at his heels, is the 
most luckless wretch beneath the sun.” 

What a sombre-tinted picture you have 
made, brother.” 

‘‘T have drawn my tints from facts, Mary. 
People will not employ a young and unmarried 
doctor; they think wisdom is never to be found 
unaccompanied by wrinkles. No fashionable 
belle ever dreaded the first grey hair as much 
as I have watched and hoped for it.” 

‘“‘ For shame, Frank ; just look in that glass, 
if your eyes can penetrate the dust that lies 
upon it, and tell me if you would like to see 
streaks of silver mingling with those fine 
masses of black hair upon your temples.” 

Frank glanced towards the mirror, not with- 
out a slight feeling of gratified vanity, for he 
could not but be sensible that few finer persons 
were ever reflected from its shining surface. 
“* After all,” said he, with half a sigh, ‘‘ What 
is the use of good looks, or talent, or industry ? 
here have I been hiving up knowledge for 
years, and gathering a store of kindly affections 
since my boyhood, yet my knowledge is use- 
less, and my affection only prey upon my own 
heart. I cannot obtain a lucrative practice as 
a physician, because 1 am too young. I | 
cannot marry because I have no practice, and 
by the time old age has given me a diploma to 
kill or cure ad libitum, I shall have no love to 
bestow upon any one.” 

‘*A most lamentable tale, truly, brother; 
there is only one way that I can perceive to 
enliven it ; you must marry a rich wife.” 

“ This from you, Mary! from you, who re- 
fused one of the richest men in the community, 
to marry an object of your early attachment.” 

“I did not say you must marry a woman 
whom you did not love, Frank, for the sake 
of her wealth; are there no loveable women 
to be found among the rich? The pretty 
widow, for instance, with whom you were 
walking yesterday,” said Mary, with an arch 
smile. 

“For Heaven's sake, sister, do not speak 
of her: I can bear with your merry jests on 
any subject but that.” 

‘*My dear brother, I would not for the world 
sport with your serious feelings ; but why, if 
you love her, are you so unhappy ? she must 
be fastidious indeed, if she cannot feel a re- 
ciprocal esteem for a man like Frank Erldon.” 
** Sit down beside me, Mary, and | will tell 
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you all I know about her; you shall sympa- 
thize with me, and perhaps advise me. About 
six months since, I had just laid aside my 
books, and was drawing on my gloves for my 
usual walk, when the office door opened, and 
a head, eovered with shaggy red hair, was 
thrust in : 

‘* Is the docther home?” was asked in a rich 
brogue. 

“Yes, what do you want ?” 

“Och, shure—he’s jist fell, and lies for dead.” 

‘* An accident I suppose.” 

“‘ That’s it, shure enough.” 

I looked at my neat dress, my light gloves, 
and my best beaver, and hesitated a moment, 
for I have had some little experience in mend- 
ing broken bones and cracked pates. But the 
man was waiting, so, notwithstanding my 
forebodings of an ugly job, and no fee, I 
followed him. ‘‘ Has the man hurt his head?” 
I asked, still thinking it was some labourer 
who had fallen from a neighbouring building. 

“Och, thin, his head is jist gone intirely,” 
was the luminous reply. 

‘“‘ Then there is not much use in my going,” 
said I. 

“* What ’ud be ailing me to tell your honour 
a lie; it’s his sinses I mane; his head’s jist 
where it belongs, and that’s on his shoulders, 
shure.” 

With a hearty laugh at the droll look, as 
well as the droll speech of the honest Irish- 
man, I followed him to the door of a large 
house in the next street; and, much to my 
surprise, was ushered into a well-furnished 
drawing-room, where I beheld an old man 
stretched on a sofa, in all the stupor of apo- 
plexy. To tell you the truth, Mary, I was 
not sorry to find myself the first doctor upon 
the ground, and I immediately adopted the 
most prompt measures for the relief of the 
patient. Don’t look so alarmed; I am not 
going to give you the details of his treatment ; 
it is enough to say that the old man at length 
gave some signs of returning animation. He 
was carried to bed, and, as I foresaw that 
death would probably ensue, though several 
days of unconsciousness might intervene, I 
thought it advisable to divide the responsibility, 
by proposing to send for the family physician. 

‘“* We have none,” exclaimed a sharp-voiced 
elderly woman, whom I concluded to be the 
old man’s wife. ‘Mr. Brambleton was always 
afraid of doctors, and he never had a family 
doctor.” 

‘*Did you never get sick?” I asked, in 
some surprise. 

“Oh, yes, but we always send to the drug- 
gists for a dose of medicine, and with that, 
and some yerb tea, we doctored ourselves.” 


I turned away to hide a smile, as I replied, 
that in this case more powerful remedies were 
required, and, mentioning the name of a dis- 
tinguished physician, I begged that he might 
be called to consultation. 

‘“*] should think you risked the loss of your 
patient by the doctor, if not by the disease,” 
said Mary, laughing. 

“No, sister, I knew my man; Dr. "s 
character for probity and high-mindedness is 
so well established, that one may consult him, 
without expecting to be superseded by him. 
I am sorry I cannot pay the same honest 
tribute of respect to all the fraternity. How- 
ever, Dr. came, approved of all I had 
done, and kindly left me the whole management 
of the case, only affording me the benefit of 
his advice. To be sure, there was little to be 
done, except to watch the disease, and seize 
any favourable change that might occur. Mr. 
Brambleton recovered his consciousness so far 
as to recognize persons around him, and the 
first evidence he gave of it, was to order the 
old lady out of his room, He refused to re- 


ceive anything except from the hands of a 


young and beautiful creature whom I had 
supposed to be his daughter, but whom, to my 
great surprise, 1 now learned was his wife. 
He was old enough to be her grandfather, 
Mary, as testy and choleric as you can imagine. 

‘“* He seemed fast recovering, when one day 
something occurred, which excited his anger 
against the old woman, his wife’s mother. He 


| flew into a violent passion ; his rage actually 


choked his utterance, and in the midst of this 
excitement, he was seized with another apo- 
plectic fit. He died in twelve hours after. 
Thus ended my duties towards him, but Mrs. 
Brambleton, young, sensitive, and timid, was 
shocked and terrified at his sudden death. She 
was nervous and hysterical for several days 
and it required some skill to soothe the exces- 
sive agitation of her system.” 

“You found her a dangerous patient, bro- 
ther.” 

“TI did, indeed, Mary, but not at that time. 
I had no disposition to fal! in love with the 
widow beside the coffin of her husband. But 
I fear I have since seen her too often for my 
own peace ;_ I have called upon her frequently 
under the plea of professional duty, but she 
needs no such care, for her health is as good 
as my own, and I shall now be compelled, in 
spite of myself, to cease my visits.” 

‘* What is there to hinder your visiting her, 
if you admire her, Frank?” 

“Her wealth, Mary, and my poverty; I 
cannot bear to have my motives misinterpreted, 
and my best feelings misunderstood.” 

** Are you sure she is rich ?” 


i 
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“There is no doubt of it. The will has 
been opened, at least I judge so, from the fact 
that my bill was paid a few weeks after the old 
man’s death —and he is said to have been worth 
two hundred thousand dollars.” 

“But perhaps she does not inherit it.” 

“Alas! Mary, if she is rich, I dare not 
offer her my heart, lest she should think me 
interested in my views ; if she is not wealthy, 
I must never breathe my love, for how could [ 
bear to reduce her to poverty such as mine ?” 

“Come, come, Frank, don’t give yourself 
up to despondency; if you love her, try to 
discover the nature of her feelings, and if you 
find your affection returned, then marry her ; 
let people say what they will. The gossip of 
that many-tongued monster, whom we call 
the world, is little to be regarded. It called 
me a fool for preferring love in a cottage, and 
perhaps it will deem you a knave for finding 
love in a palace ; but what need we care if we 
are happy in our way. Remember the pretty 
song— 

“Tom, if you love me, pray tell me so.” 
How is she to give any evidence of her feelings, 
if you are resolute in repressing your own ?” 

** How I wish I was rich!” 


“And she poor, I suppose; a very kind 


wish, truly; I dare say the pretty widow would 


not thank you forit. Take my advice, Frank, 
if she is gentle and kind and warm-hearted, 
win her if you can. If she marries you it 
must be for love, as it certainly can’t be for 
money ; and now; good bye: I wanted you to 
walk with me, but it is now too late, so I will 
leave you to your brown study.” 

“Ah,” sighed Frank, as her cheerful face 
disappeared from his view; “if I could but 
find as true-hearted a creature as that dear 
sister of mine, I should have little fear for my 
future happiness, But I dare not tell her all 
my cares; I could not tell her that even while 
I believe the lovely Julia Brambleton might be 
won, I am restrained from the pursuit by the 
remembrance of her past life. Why did she 
marry that cross old man? How can so young 
and gentle a creature be mercenary and selfish? 
Yet, would she have wedded age and ill tem- 
per if.she had not been both? Heigho! she 
is very beautiful; I wish I had never seen her. 
But I must not sit moping here; my health 
requires regular exercise, and I suppose Mrs. 
Brambleton thinks the same of herself, for I 
always meet her at this hour in Broadway.— 
Heigho!”” and so saying, the young doctor 
brushed his best broadcloth coat, dusted his 
shining boots, pulled his snowy wristbands 
| down, and his immaculate collar up, grasped 
| his slender little cane, and sallied forth. 
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As he had expected, he met Mrs. ‘Bramble- | 
ton, shrouded in the ** weeds of deepest woe.” | 
She invited him to attend her home, one of her | 
servants being ill with a cold, and she wished 
his medical skill exerted in her behalf. Of: 
course Frank was delighted. He prescribed | 
for the girl complimented the old mother on | 
her good looks, (N.B., she had a face like that | 
of a Chinese lion on a Nankin jar,) and made | 
himself so agreeable to the widow, that dinner | 
was served before he thought of taking leave. | 
But he was wise enough to decline the fair | 
dame’s invitation to remain and take a family | 
dinner with them, for he had espied a warning | 
glance in the old lady’s eye, and a gathering 
cloud upon her brow, which, knowing her 
economical habits, he had tact enough to 
interpret into a presage of a meagre bill of fare. 
The sickness of the domestic brought Frank 
Erldon to Mrs, Brambleton’s house every day, 
and, as the housemaid had no greater objection 
to idleness and good nursing, than the doctor 
to a tete a tete with his charming mistress, 
seven weeks elapsed before she became con- 
valescent, During all this time, Frank had 
availed himself of his opportunities, and had 
made himself so agreeable to the young widow, 
that she learned to anticipate his daily visit as 
a pleasant interruption to the monotony of her 
secluded life. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that he became deeply fascinated with her 
loveliness. Beautiful and gentle, she appeared 
before him in all the bloom of early womanhood ; 
for the sunshine of three-and-twenty summers 
had brought to perfection the graces of her 
person, while it ripened the fine qualities of 
her character. There was a degree of timid 
reserve in her manner, which seemed less the 
effect of her natural disposition, than the re- 
sult of parental and conjugal restraint, but, as 
this gradually wore off, her cheerfulness of 
temper added another charm to her loveliness. 
But still she was a riddle to her young lover, 
He could not reconcile her frankness, her sim- 
plicity, her high-toned delicacy of feeling, 
with the fact of her marriage. There could 
be but one motive for her union with the 
peevish old man whom she had so recently 
buried ; and Frank knew not how to explain 
so mercenary an act, without doubting the 
truth and nobleness of her character. He could 
not unravel the mystery of these incongruities, 
and he felt that the subject was one which he 
ought not to contemplate; for what benefit 
should he derive from being able to believe her 
the most exalted of her sex, since, in loving | 
her, he must subject himself to the same im- | 
putation under which she now laboured? , 
“No,” sighed he to himself, ‘if she be the 
angel which she seems, there is only so much | | 
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the greater necessity for me to fly her presence. 
I cannot bear the jeers of the world, nor will 
I go through life dependant upon a wife for 
the very bread I eat. I will summon resolution 
enough to cease my dangerous visits, and learn 
to think of her only as one whose gentle beauty 
shed a momentary gleam of sunshine over my 
lonely life.” 

Alas! for the frailty of human nature, and 
the weakness of a lover’s vow. In less than 
three hours after having made this wise reso- 
lution, he was at the side of the pretty widow, 
pacing that part of our beautiful Battery which 
has obtained the significant title of ‘* Deciara- 
tion Avenue.” The time, place and circum- 
stance, were such as have proved irresistible 
temptations to many a prudent youth. The 
moonbeams, which shed a flood of light over 
the less sheltered walks, here fell in broken 
gleams through the thick foliage, diffusing a 
sort of tender twilight which has always been 
found a fitting time for lovers to breathe their 
vows, and for ladies to hear them. There was 
a soft melancholy in the blue eyes of the fair 
widow, which might be the shadow of past 
grief, but which seemed much more like pre- 
sent tenderness. Her heavy black veil was 
thrown aside, and her white forehead, her 
delicately-tinted cheek, her rosy mouth, had 
never appeared more lovely than when seen in 
that soft light. Frank felt his heart beating 
wildly, at the touch of the small hand which 
rested on his arm, and, with the despera- 
tion of a man who finds himself on the brink 
of a precipice, without the strength to turn 
his steps aside, he yielded his whole soul 
to the fascinations of the moment. Those 
words, which—however after life may fail to 
fulfil their promise—are never forgotten—the 
words of earnest tenderness—the outpourings 
of a heart filled with passionate love—were 
uttered in the ear of his beautiful companion, 
and were answered by a look—a sigh, a broken 
murmur—which disclosed a volume of recipro- 
cal affection. 

The first delicious trance of youth! Who 
does not remember the moment when the voice 
of a dear one first breathed into the heart the 
exquisite music of a lover’s vow? Who aan 
forget the hour when the words never to be 
recalled—the burning words which told that 
the happiness of another was placed in our 
keeping—first fell upon the charmed ear? 
Who does not look back to that “green spot 
on memory’s waste” with pleasant tears ? 
Happy, thrice happy they, who, from the 
sweet shelter of domestic bliss, can look upon 
it, not as the oasis of a desert, but as the 
‘fountain of delight’""—the pure source of life- 
long happiness ! 


« They loved 
In saying this 
Alas! no—life is not poetry, and something 
more than love is necessary to actual existence, 
since Anacreon Moore, a very Solomon in such 
matters, has declared that ‘‘ not e’en Love can 
live on flowers.” They parted at the widow's 
door; and while she retired to enjoy, in soli- 
tude, the excitement of a first affection, her 
lover réturned to his home to reflect upon the 
irrevocable vow which he had uttered, and to 
ponder on his future prospects. His joy at 
finding himself beloved did not blind him to 
the consciousness of his precipitancy, and 
while she, with a true woman’s feeling, thought 
only of the love,—prudential calculations were 
allowed to mingle their base alloy with the 
pure gold of his affections. Not that our friend 
the doctor was selfish or mercenary—far from 
it; but he dreaded the opinion of society—he 
feared to be considered interested in his views, 
and he was tortured by the thought that the 
beautiful widow would be accused of having 
bought him at the price for which she had 
formerly sold herself. A sleepless night was 
the result of his agitated feelings, and the 
morning found him a prey to both headache 
and heartache. 
[To be continued.} 


were beloved : said I not all © 


LIFE OF JANE SHORE. 
BY THE LATE REV. MARK NOBLE, F. S. A. 


Love is a passion, if properly directed, that 
leads to the greatest felicity which human 
nature can experience; but if wrongly diverted, 
to the extremest misery. Few instances, on 
record, more verify this than the fate of Jane 
Shore. 

No one of our writers give us the name of 
this memorable woman’s parents; they gener- 
ally content themselves with copying each other. 
Biography was formerly little known, or re- 
garded, especially what related to females, even 
of the highest rank. The wonder is, that we 
know so much of her story, for the names of 
her frail sisterhood, who shared the royal 
Edward’s favour, except Elizabeth Lucy, a 
knight’s wife, (mother by the King to.Arthur 
—_— Viscount Lisle), have not reached 


Sir Thomas More says, ‘‘ What her father’s 
name was, or where she was born, is not cer- 
tainly known.” But others tell us that she 
was a native of London, and amongst these 
Stowe, also a citizen by birth; yet this inde- 
fatigable chronicler does not notice her parents’ 
names. I see indeed that Sir Thomas also 
says she was born in London. 


She was, he | 
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adds, ‘‘worshipfully friended, honestly brought 
up, and very well married, saving somewhat 
too soon; her husband was an honest citizen, 
young and goodly, and of good substance.” 

The husband is called in Churchyard’s bal- 
lad, intituled, ‘“‘Shore’s wife,” only by his 
surname. In the poert, of Jane Shore, given 
in Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore’s, Ancient 
English Poetry, or as his Lordship styles the 
volumes, ‘‘ Reliques” of such, Master Shore 
is called Matthew, but poets are poor authorities 
for history, or biography; these rude produc- 
tions are not true things, but as contrary to 
fact as Rowe’s play, of the ‘‘ Tragedy” of Jane 
Shore. In Richard ITI.’s letter to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, the baptismal name of the husband 
iscalled William. Such no doubt it was. 

He was by trade a goldsmith, then the first 
in opulence: the goldsmiths were bankers, and 
even to the sovereign. The last family of 
goldsmith-bankers to our Kings, were the 
Childs, afterwards ennobled, possessing an 
earldom. Whether Mr. Shore was Edward 
IV.’s banker does not appear, but he was a 
man well known, and esteemed in the city, 
and at a time, too, when even royalty courted, 
by every means, the good will of London. The 
King had raised some of the corporation to 
conspicuous honours, some he had knighted 


in the field, and to four of them, he had given 
the order of the Bath. 


The surname of Shore is well known in 
many parts of the kingdom. The Shore family 
in the period we are now writing of were very 


opulent. I do not see the name in the magis- 
tracy of the city, previous to Mr. Shore’s time, 
but it was soon after, for Richard Shore was 
Alderman of London, in 1505; and, no doubt, 
he was related, perhaps nearly so, to Jane’s 
husband, who resided, says the poem, in Lom- 
bard- street ; this is most probable: it was then, 
as now, the Banking-street, so called from the 
Lombards, the Italians who first succeeded the 
Jews in this calling. 

Our authors and his followers tell us that 
Jane was not happy in her alliance with the 
goldsmith. Sir Thomas More states it thus, 
“But, for as much as they were coupled ere 
she were well ripe, she not very fervently 
loved, for whom she never longed, which was 
happily the thing, that the more easily made 
her incline unto the King’s appetite, when he 
required her.” 

We are not told (except in fictitious legends), 
how the King knew of her beauty, or when 
or where he first saw her; but an eminent 
goldsmith in London must, for the reasons 
already given, be well known, even to the 
Court; and his beautiful bride would not escape 
notice, where all was love and gaiety. 


Crime admits of no excuse. Jane ought to 
have known, as she did know, that she had 
nothing “to do with Kings and Courts,” and 
whether Mrs. Blague, the Alicia of Rowe's 
play, urged her or not, duty demanded that 
she should be true and chaste. 

Edward IV., her sovereign, who solicited 
her to quit the nuptial bed, was, if not wise in 
the cabinet, an hero in the field; he had won, 
personally won, nine pitched battles. Women 
love valour. He was young, in the full strength 
of his manhood; the most gallant of princes, 
and in person beautifully formed, and graceful; 
his face every thing that even female fancy 
could form. Not to trust to our own writers, 
who all, however, agree in this, hear what the 
eloquent, and faithful Philip de Comines, who 
personally knew Edward, says :—“* King Edward 
was not a man of any great management or 
foresight, but of an invincible courage, and 
the most beautiful Prince my eyes ever beheld.” 
‘*His thoughts were wholly employed upon 
the ladies, hunting, and dressing. In his 
summer hunting his custom was to have tents 
set up for the ladies, where he treated them 
after a splendid and magnificent manner, and 
indeed his humour and person were as well 
turned for love-intrigues as any Prince I ever 
saw in my life; for he was young, and the | 
most beautiful man of his time.” This was | 
written of him in 1470, when he was twenty- 
nine years of age, his Majesty being born in 
1441. The year 1470 was a most memorable 
one in this King’s life, for he was driven from 
his kingdom by the Earl of Warwick, the 
King-maker—saw his rival Henry VI., re- 
stored—returned, killed Warwick in battle, 
deposed again the weak, unfortunate Henry, 
and regained the throne—all this happened 
within a few months, 

The time when Jane went from Lombard- 
street to Westminster does not appear, but I 
presume it was immediately before, or after 
1470; I think the latter. Be this as it may, 
‘‘ the respect of his,” Edward’s, “royalty, the 
hope of gay apparel, ease, pleasure, and other 
wanton wealth, was able to please a soft tender 
heart.” What age she then was, is not said, 
but I presume, that she was several years 
younger than the King. Churchyard tells us, 
that she served an apprenticeship to wedded 
love. Early as she is represented to have 
married, she must therefore have been twenty- 
three or twenty-four, when she became one of 
the royal concubines. “When the King had 
abused her, anon her husband, as he was an 
honest man, not presuming to touch a King’s 
concubine, left her up to him altogether.” 

Now let us view her in the glare of a re- 
splendent court. She, “yet delighted not 
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men, so much in her beauty, as in her pleasant 
behaviour, for a proper wit she had, and could 
read well and write,” which few of the highest 
ladies then could. ‘‘ Merry in company, ready 
and quick of answer, neither mute nor full of 
babble, sometimes taunting without displeasure, 
and not without disport; in whom King Ed- 
ward took special pleasure, whose favour, to 
say the truth, for sin it were to belie the devil, 
she never abused to any man’s hurt, but to 
many a man’s comfort and relief; when the 
King took displeasure, she would mitigate and 
appease his mind; where men were out of 
favour, she would bring them in his grace ; for 
many that highly offended she obtained pardon. 
Of great forfeitures she got them remittance. 
And finally, in many weighty suits, she stood 
many men in great stead; either for none, or 
very small rewards, and those rather gay than 
rich; either for that she was content with the 
deed itself, well done; or that she delighted to 
be sued unto, and to- shew what she was able 
to do with the King; or for that wanton women 
and wealthy be not always covetous.” ‘This 
commendation has never been controvened by 
any one. She still is remembered, as the 
gentle Mrs. Jane Shore. 

“The King would say that he had three 
concubines, which in three divers properties 
diversely excelled. One the merriest, another 
the wittiest, and the third the holiest harlot in 
his realm, as one whom no man could get out 
of the church lightly (easily,) to any place, 
but (except) it were to his bed. The other 
two were somewhat greater personages, and 
nevertheless of their humility content to be 
nameless, and to forbear the praise of those 
properties. But the merriest was this Shore’s 
wife, in whom the King, therefore, took special 

leasure. For many he had, but her he loved.” 
ho can wonder at the royal libertine’s prefer- 
ence? She was the Nell Gwynne of his court, 
but she had this advantage of Mrs Helen, she 
was well educated. She was as merry, and as 
void of avarice. 

Such was her temper; now let us view her 
person. Sir Thomas More expresses himself 
thus :—‘‘ "here was nothing of her body that 
you would have changed, unless you would 
have wished her something higher.” Drayton, 
in his poetical epistle from Jane to her royal 
lover, has notes, by which it appears that, 
“‘ Her statue was mean, her hair of a dark jet, 
low, her face round'and full, her eyes grey, 
delicate harmony being between each part’s 
proportion, and each proportion’s colour; her 
body fat, white and smooth, her countenance 
cheerful, and like to her condition. The pic- 
ture which I have seen of her was such as she 
rose out of her bed in a morning, having 


nothing on, but a rich mantle cast under one 
arm, over her shoulder, and sitting on a chair, 
on which her naked arm did lie.” This is 
another trait in her history like Nell Gwynne, 
whom Charles had used to have painted as an 
undressed Venus. 

Unhappy beauty, thy evil days came, and 
were many! The hero Edward was lost in 
indulgence—his manly fine form became bloated 
by feasting at the banquet, and his frame 
weakened, by excess in sensual pleasures: a 
dropsy terminated the scene. ‘The change 
which ensued filled England with crimes of all 
descriptions, and sorrows of every kind. 

Edward died at Westminster, April 9th 1482, 
aged forty-two, after a reign of twenty-two 
years. In that month he was buried in St. 
George’s chapel, at Windsor. The day is not 
given in our chronicles, nor in the ceremonial 
of the burial printed in the first volume of the 
Archeologia. Scarcely was the King consigned 
to his grave, than his ambitious, unprincipled 
brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, deter- 
mined to usurp the throne. The weakness and 
unpopularity of the Queen’s mother, Elizabeth, 
aided his criminal designs. Having seized 
upon the young King, Edward V. his nephew, 
he brought him prisoner, to London; having 
before sent away his faithful subjects Earl 
Rivers, his maternal uncle, Lord Richard 
Grey, his half brother, and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, to Pontefract, in Yorkshire. 

To carry on his design, Richard gained over 
the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Edward Shaw, 
the Lord Mayor of London, his brother, Dr. 
John Shaw, and Penker the provincial of the 
Grey Friars: the people were assembled; the 
conspirators acted their parts; an army was 
without. Buckingham to cajole and intimidate, 
the Lord Mayor to countenance, and the two 
ecclesiastics to sanction the nefarious deed. 
Dr. Shaw dared to preach from the text, 
“ Bastard plants shall take no deep root,” de- 
claring that as the late King’s marriage was 
illegal, his issue was illegitimate. Richard, 
not satisfied with this, declared his own mother 
unchaste, though then alive, and that her 
eldest son was not by her husband; and, there- 
fore, as Clarence, the second son, died attainted, 
that he, Richard, was the rightful sovereign. 

Gloucester at first, modestly, took the title 
of Protector only. He even had made a pre- 
tence to have preparations made to crown 
Edward V., but he soon betrayed his infamous 
designs. 

It is not, however, my intention to write a 
history of those turbulent times, but only to 
give what is necessary to elucidate the life of 
poor Jane. ; 

On the fatal June 13th, after Gloucester tad 
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met the council in the Tower with every degree 
of amity, he retired, but in an hour after, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock he returned, with 
all the tokens of anger and fury; when, ad- 
dressing the council, he accused the Lord 
Chamberlain, Hastings, of plotting against 
him, jointly with the Queen Dowager,—though 
from hatred to her Majesty, he had so lately 
seized, and given up her brother Anthony 
Earl Rivers, and her son Lord Richard Grey, 
—but, as if all kind of incongruities were to 
| unite, Jane Shore was joined with the Queen 
| in the attempt, and this too, by sorcery, or 
| witchcraft! 

Stowe shall be my guide, he is an honest 
chronicler. ‘ Then, said the Protector, ye 
shall see in what wise that sorceress, the Queen, 
and that other witch of her council, Shore’s 
wife, with their affinity, have by their sorcery 
and witchcraft wasted my body: and therewith 
he plucked up his doubled sleeve to his elbow 
upon his left arm,—where he showed a wirish 
withered arm, and small, as it was never other,” 
or as Shakspere expressed it :— 

Gloucester, Then be your eyes the witness of their evil, 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm. 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither d up : 
And tliis is Edward's wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot, strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me.” 
Act iii. Se. iv. 

‘And thereupon every man’s mind sore 
misgave them, well perceiving that this matter 
was but a quarrel: for they well wist (knew) 
that the Queen was too wise to go about any 
such folly ; and also if she would, yet would 
she of all folk least make Shore’s wife of coun- 
cil, whom of all “‘ women she most hated, as 
that concubine, whom the King, her husband, 
had most loved. And also no man there pre- 
sent, but well knew that his arm was ever 
since his birth such.” Struck with surprise, 
Hastings answered and said; ‘Certainly, my 
Lord, if they have so heinously done, they be 
worthy heinous punishment.” 

Richard answered to this, with the utmost 
vehemence, and as had been agreed, his armed 
men came in, seized Hastings, whom “the 
Protector bad speed and shrive (confess) him 
apace, for by St. Paul, I will not to dinner, 
till I see thy head off;” and without any trial, 
he was led forth “into the green, beside the 


| chapel, within the-Tower, and his head laid 


upon a long log of timber, and there stricken 
off, and afterward his body with the head was 
interred at Windsor, beside the body of King 
Edward.” 

Every one must indeed sincerely have pitied 
this able, and valiant nobleman, had he not 
delivered up the Queen's relations to Richard, 


who were beheaded at Pontefract on the same 


day as Hastings had died by violence in the 
Tower. 

No sooner was Hastings decapitated, than 
in the afternoon was published a proclamation, 
already drawn up, against this Peer, accusing 
him of evil council to the late King, and 
Richard’s father, a preposterous charge, adding 
the ill exampie he had given, “as well in many 
other things, as in vicious living, and inordi- 
nate abusion [abuse] of his body, both with 
many other, and also, especially with Shore’s 
wife, which was one also of his most secret 
council of this heinous treason, with whom he 
lay nightly, and namely the night last past next 
before his death. So that it was the less mar- 
vel, if ungracious living brought him to an | 
unhappy ending.” This was strong language 
to be published two hours only after Hastings’ 
death. It came the worse from a Prince stained 
with so many crimes, and of almost every de- 
scription. 

{To be continued.) 


LONDON REMINISCENCES. 
A TOUR THROUGH THE ALLEYS. 


Our libraries abound with so many histories 
and antiquarian accounts of London, that of 
all p’aces it might appear to be the most un- 
favourable for the enterprise of the traveller, 
the research of the antiquary, or the genius of 
the speculator. It would, however, be difficult 
to discover a wider field for contemplation, 
or one more redolent with interest, than the 
yet unexplored regions of the metropolis; and 
he has made but an unprofitable use of his 
time who, living in London, is ignorant of the 
social condition, or uninterested in the lives 
and fates, of the thousands of our fellow 
creatures who commence, and continue, and 
end their existence in its close and dirty courts 
and alleys. 

To the mind of a foreigner or stranger who 
has visited the capital, the name of London is 
suggestive only of wealth, fashion, and pleasure. 
His charmed fancy conjures up the vast forest 
of ship masts stretching along the winding 
banks of the river—waggons, carts, and om- 
nibuses rumbling and clattering through the 
thronged streets—silks, plate, pearls, and 
diamonds heaped up in careless profusion, or 
tastefully displayed to tempt the fancies and 
vanity of men—the fashionable parks, the 
shrill fife and rattling kettle-drum, the parade 
of soldiery, and the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty. A charming picture! but, to be 
faithful and complete, it should be extended 
so as to comprise the varied hues and shades 
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of life—not merely the crowded thoroughfares, 
and their gay busy populace, but the dull 
cheerless courts, unknown to fame and fashion. 
In some of these courts, especially between 
Holborn and the Strand, architectural skill has 
certainly been carried to perfection in the en- 
deavour to crowd together in the smallest space 
as many human beings as possible. Natural- 
ists have observed that bees, in constructing 
their cells, have contrived to obtain the largest 
accommodation within the smallest limits, 
insomuch that a mathematician, with his rule 
and compass, could not devise a more econo- 
mical arrangement. I will not stop to dispute 
this point theoretically ; but the naturalists 
and mathematicians referred to could never 
have visited Roll’s Buildings and its pertinents, 
for there economy has so far degenerated into 
niggardliness, that a moderate sized John Bull, 
or even a man after partaking of a hearty meal, 
would have to squeeze through edgeways. 
““Why,” cried my friend Joe Twist, with 
whom I was one night threading my way 
through this labyrinth, “there isn’t room to 
swing a cat round by the tail.” This was more 
than true, for the place was barely three feet 
wide. ‘‘And what do you want,” shrieked 
out an old woman from the second-floor win- 
dow,—* and what do you want to swing a cat 
round by the tail for? don’t make no remarks 
where they aint wanted.” I could not help 
observing that this old dame’s dignity had been 
outraged ; for pride abides in a garret as often 
as in a saloon, and struts in rags as frequently as 
in silks. There was, however, in this retort a 
philosophy not apparent at first sight. “It is 
probable,” I observed, “ that the place is just 
wide enough for what it was intended.” And 
then the question occurred, for what was it 
intended? ‘It’s likely,” said Joe, “ that this 
place, during the early and respectable period 
of its history, was tenanted by lawyers’ clerks; 
I even think it must have been built on purpose 
for them.”—‘ Lawyer’s clerks!” I repeated. 
“ Yes,” continued Twist, ‘especially when 
we consider its contiguity to the courts of law.” 
why lawyers’ clerks Poor wretches, 
who, with fifteen shillings a week, must look 
as well-fed as they can, and keep a black coat on 
their backs ;—poor half-starved fags, who could 
pass each other as easily as broom-sticks.” 
“But,” said I, “ you forget that lawyers’ 
clerks of yore were better fed than now,—that 
competition in the market for labour had not 
reduced them to such low rations—and that 
then they were something more than the shadows 
of men.” This threw Twist’s hypothesis into 
the shade, so that the subject still remains 
open to antiquarian investigations and specu- 
lative sublimities. If none of my readers 


can supply me with any historical or traditional 
notices, illustrative of this very unique locality, 
I must be content with commending it to the 
serious and dispassionate consideration of future 
topographers and historians. 

It may not be true—indeed it is not-——that 
the occupant of a garret must be more high- 
minded than the lowlier parlour tenant—that 
a bogtrotter or a tramp must have very ex- 
tended and enlightened views of the works of 
nature—than an itinerant salesman should be 
well acquainted with political statistics—or 
that a stage-coachman must know the latitude 
and longitude of the places that he drives 
F through ;—but it is true, that a limited sphere 


reason, and diminishes the energy of all the 
} intellectual faculties; at all events, that it gives 
no opportunity for their vigorous growth and 
full development. 

So isolated and cut off from the rest of the 
human family are the multitudes who are 
crammed together in these miserable places— 
and so localised are all their thoughts, feelings, 
and interests—that though living in the world, 
they scarcely seem to belong to it. Here 
indeed is solitude and retirement, more profound 
than ever was enjoyed by Plato and his disci- 
ples in the garden of Athens! Here the sun’s 
bright beams never pierce, and it is only the 
indirect light of heaven, stealing furtively 
through the narrow chink-like , that 
marks the boundary of night and day. Here 
it is that superstition finds its last lurking 
place, where sprites and ghosts are seen, and 
where the horse-shoe retains its wonted 
charms. Here many and many an intellect is 
obscured in worse than Egyptian darkness! 
Here mind is eternally benighted, and the light 
of reason never sheds its animating and invi- 
gorating influence upon the hidden and secluded 
and degraded portion of humanity that vegetate 
around, 

Feeble and contracted must be the intellec- 
tual powers of the thousands inurned in these 
living sepulchres, Yet even these domiciles, 
wretched as they may be, have their own at- 
tachments, and associations, and sources of 
pleasure ; for the human mind has a wonderful 
power of adapting itself to all circumstances. 
Men will be happy—if they can. And thus 
it is that we hear of prisoners employing 
themselves in counting the bricks of their cells, 
and of others catching spiders and taming them. 
It would be presumptuous to fix the limits of 
happiness, for oysters have been discovered in 
the very act of making love, and toads, we 
know full well, are not insensible to the tender 
passion. 


No! fellow-traveller, there is not an alley 


}of observation warps the judgment, stunts the jm 
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too narrow and placid for scandal and excite- 
ment, nor a latticed too miserable for love 
and pridé, to dwell in. What an object of 
wonderment is Mother W——, who has just 
appeared in her new cloak, after discarding the 
nondescript envelope that she had worn for 
some “thritty year!” How much jealousy 
and indignant excitement is produced against 
Mrs, B—— over the way, in consequence of 
her landlord having, after fifteen years’ tenancy, 
How 
| inexplicably mysterious are the cross beams 
just placed between two rickety carcases, to 
| prevent their falling into each other. Nay, 
| any one of these “ materials for thinking” will 


| set the whole alley agog for the next three 


| months. The taking of the census was an event 

| —an event which long disturbed the peace of 

j these self-contained communities. The demand 
to know the name and age of every old woman 
was such an invasion of domestic privacy, that 
many an alley-patriot half-dared to resist 
the prying inquisition—ay, and would have 
done so, had he not been half-frightened out 
of his senses, and quite frightened into sub- 
mission, by the stern parish officer, with his 
ink-bottle dangling from his coat button, and 
his stunted goose-quill projecting diagonally 
from his right ear. Little can they understand 
why they, alike unknowing and unknown, 
uncaring and uncared for, should now be so 
anxiously routed about to swell the numerical 
list of her Majesty’s lieges. 

But however much we may be inclined to 
deride, to smile at, or to pity the mental im- 
becility and pettiness of thought which char- 
acterises the inhabitants of these secluded 
localities,—or the ignoble objects of their daily 
solicitude,—we should not slightly err in sup- 
posing that their homes possess no allurements 
for them. Yes! they have their allurements, 
their attachments, their associations,—and those 
too ofnocommon kind. Judge of their strength 
as you gaze on yon frail old man, who, though 
cradled in adversity, and nurtured on want, 
clings to the remembrance of his wretched 
hovel, while yet the parish chair is waiting 
at his door to convey him to the grand store- 
room of antiquated beggary—the union poor- 
house. See, see, how he looks around and 
around, and how he strains his dim eye-balls 
that he may take a greedy look, and bid a last 
long farewell to the scenes of his boyhood,— 

where, perchance, this child of misfortune 
may for some threescore years have struggled 
through the cheerless course of poverty. * * * 
And how his heart flutters as his nerveless, 
shattered frame crosses the threshold of this 
house of disciplined bondage! * * * Here, 
perchance, he may have better food and cloth- 


ing, and a warmer bed to lie upon; but it is 
not his home. He is in the land of strangers, 
—and he sorrows, and weeps, and desponds, 
—his heart sickens—no ray of hope, no beam 
of light, e’er glances across his path. Per- 
chance, while listening for a moment to the 
thoughtless merriment of the little nurslings 
of beggary who are located in an adjoining 
apartment, a smile may inwardly light up 
his sorrow-wrinkled brow,—but it is soon o’er- 
cast by darker clouds; more dismal thoughts 
return.—He broods over his bygone life,—he 
can almost hate himself, and challenge the 
righteousness of Heaven’s decrees. * * * * 
And now a few months, not years—a little 
nine months,—have passed away, and death’s 
journeymen are seen hurrying to the church- 
yard with a long black box containing the 
wasted remains of a poor old man who lived 
neither for himself nor for others,—whose 
existence was a mere blank in the pedigree of 
humanity. 

But, say my more light-hearted readers, 
why lead us through the mazes of poverty, 
and why dwell upon its attendant miseries ?— 
let’s out of these dirty courts and narrow alleys, 
and off to the resort of fashion. Yes! we 
have seen enough of meagre poverty; but let 
us not forget what we have learnt,—that this 
poor old wretch died heart-broken and home sick. 
They little know, who think that the poor 
man’s home has no charms, no attachments, no 
power to soothe the mind, and to soften the 
stroke of adversity,—the} little know the 
strength of those attachments which bound up 
that old man’s life in his much-loved home. 
It is the love of country which cheers the 
drooping spirits of the soldier while traversing 
a foreign soil to maintain the interests or assert 
the honour of his country,—it is the hope that 
ere long he shall return, crowned with glory 
to his father land. The love of country is the 
germ of patriotism and public spirit. It is this 
virtue—this influence—that binds together the |. 
otherwise discordant materials that form the 
aggregate of a nation—that gives an impulse 
to its movements, and a consistency to its 
agai but a nation of cosmopolites would 

quickly benumbed, and frozen, and para- 
lyzed in its own frigidity. * * * * * * 

And why have I led you thus far from the 
workhouse to discourse on love of country ? 
It was to show you, worthy reader, the nature, 
and the importance, and the influence of this 
social virtue—and to raise in your breast some 
little sympathy for those wretched beings who die 
home-sick, and to tell you how much they suffer, 
and how soon they cease to suffer, when their 
withered decaying stems are uprooted from the 


little spot where for years they had been 
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growing—to tell you how unfit they are for the 
change, and how soon their juiceless frames are 
shrivelled away. And oh, gentle reader, think 
not for the dead, but fortheliving. Oh! trifle not 
with this love of home, with this amiable virtue, 
nor sacrifice it to astatistical economy or amerci- 
less jurisprudence. Let charity discard the pomp 
of legal greatness—let her descend her union- 
throne, and visit the aged poor; let her shelter 
the flickering flame from the rude winds, and 
allow it to exist in the unruffled atmosphere 
of its own cooped-up locality, there to burn 
as long as it may. 


BRITISH ADMIRALS, 
EARL ST. VINCENT. 


This distinguished officer was the second son 
of Swynfen Jervis, Barrister-at-law, Counsel 
to the Admiralty, and Auditor of Greenwich 
Hospital, by Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Parker, of Park Hall, in Staffordshire, and 
sister of Sir Thomas Parker, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, and was born on the ninth 
of January, 1734, at Meaford, in the parish 
of Stone, in that county, where his family 
had been settled for some generations. 

He entered the navy at the early age of ten 
years. He sailed some time after in the Glou- 
eester, bearing the broad pendant of the Hon. 
George Townshend, to the West Indies, and 
in 1755 obtained the rank of lieutenant, and 
was taken, under the patronage of Sir Charles 
Saunders, to the Mediterranean. In 1757 he 
was appointed to act in command of the Ex- 
periment, of twenty guns, and in 1759, having 
resumed his station as lieutenant under Sir 
Charles Saunders, he sailed with that celebrated 
commander to the successful attack of Quebec, 
and, for his good conduct in that memorable 
service, was promoted to the command of the 
Porcupine sloop, and, on his return to England, 
advanced to the rank of post captain. Many 
years of peace succeeded, but on the breaking 
out of the American war, he received in 1774 
the command of the Foudroyant, of eighty 
guns; was employed in the British channel, to 
keep in check the cruisers of our revolted 
colonies; and, when hostilities commenced 
with France, shared in the action off Ushant, 
as one of the seconds to Admiral Keppel. In 
April, 1782, while one of the advanced squadron 
of Admiral Barrington, the Foudroyant had 
the good fortune to bring to action the Pegase, 
of seventy-four guns, one of the sternmost 
ships of the enemy, which was long defended 
with great bravery, in face of the whole English 
fleet, till the French captain was compelled to 


surrender to superior force, and for this service 
Captain Jervis was rewarded with the Order of 

the Bath. In the same year, he accompanied 

Lord Howe to the relief of (iibraltar, and 

partook in his action with the combined fleet 

of the enemy. 

In 1787 he was appointed Rear Admiral 
of the Blue, and, upon the armament of 1790, 
he hoisted his flag in the Prince George, of 
ninety guns. Upon the commencement of the 
French revolutionary war, in 1793, he was one 
of the first officers called into active service, 
and was nominated to the command of the 
naval force sent to the West Indies, to co- 
operate with the army under Sir Charles, 
afterwards Lord, Grey, in reducing the French 
colonies. Martinique, St. Lucias, and Gua- 
daloupe, fell successively into their possession 
in the spring of 1794, with scarcely any loss 
to the captors. For this service the two com- 
manders received the thanks of Parliament, 
but scarcely had the vote passed, when such 
heavy charges were preferred by the West 
India merchants against them, that the govern- 
ment deemed it prudent to submit their conduct 
to the investigation of the House of Commons, 
and the inquiry excited great clamour, and 
very warm and animated debates. 

Sir John Jervis having returned to England, 
and the parliamentary enquiry having termi- 
nated, he was appointed, at the close of the| 
year 1795, Commander-in-chief of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, and proceeded to discharge that | 
duty off Corsica ia January following. The 
British fleet on that station had hitherto gained | 
little credit by its operations. The French had 
at Toulon twenty sail of the line ready to put 
to sea, while the force placed at the disposal of 
Sir John Jervis scarcely exceeded half that 
number. In consequence of the rapid successes | 
at this critical juncture of the French armies, | 
Corsica was held only by the power of the| 
sword. It had become necessary to concen- 
trate our naval forces, and the British govern- | 
ment having determined to abandon that} 
important island, this delicate service was} 
intrusted by Sir Jervis to Nelson, whom he now | 
met at St. Fiorenzo bay. Leaving some of 
the most active frigates to watch Leghorn and | 
Genoa, and to keep open a communication | 
with the Austrian army of Wurmser, he ap-| 
pointed a rich convoy from Smyrna to rendez- | 
vous at St. Fiorenzo, and, directing each of| 
his line of battle ships to take one of them in| 
tow, he thus proceeded with his slender force, 
expecting every moment to fall in with the} 
combined fleet of the enemy, but at length | 
happily reached Gibraltar, with his convoy, in| 
safety. In the meantime the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean had been greatly reduced by 
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losses at sea, as well as by a detachment of six 
ships of the line, sent under Admiral Mann in 
pursuit of the French squadron of Richery. 
‘These circumstances had so weakened the force 
commanded by Sir John Jervis, that, on reaching 
Lisbon, he could collect no more than nine 
sail of the line to oppose to three of the enemy’s 
fleets which were expected to put to sea. He 
resolved nevertheless to proceed off Cape St. 
Vincent, where he expected to receive rein- 
forcements, as well as to take a favourable 
position to watch the advance of either of the 
hostile fleets, hoping thus to strike a blow 
before the junction of the French and Spanish 
forces should compel him to quit his station. 
Owing to baffling winds, he was unable to 
reach Cape St. Vincent till the 6th of February, 
1797, when he had the great satisfaction of 


being joined by Admiral Parker, with five fresh, 


ships from England; and on the eleventh he 
was further strengthened by the arrival of 
Nelson, in the Minerve frigate, who, having 
been chased two days befure by a part of the 
Spanish fleet from Carthagena, brought him 
certaip tidings of their approach; Nelson im- 
mediately removed his broad pendant to his 
own ship, the Captain, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
late governor of Corsica for the English, who 
had accompanied him from thence, requested 
that the frigate which was destined to convey 
him and his suite to England, should be detained, 
that he might be gratified with a sight of the 
expected engagement. In the evening of the 
thirteenth, the headmost ships of the enemy 
were clearly descried by the look-out frigates, 
and the dawn of the memorable morning of 
St. Valentine opened a splendid scene to our 
gallant countrymen. 

The whole Spanish fleet, under the command 
of Don Josef Cordova, consisting of twenty- 
seven ships of the line and ten frigates, were 
now seen advancing, the British fully prepared 
to meet them with fifteen ships and four frigates. 
Seeing the ships of his opponent much scattered,. 
twelve of which were separated from the main 
body, Sir John Jervis instantly perceived his 
advantage, and, determining to pass between 
them, made the signal accordingly. The action 
began a little before noon. The headmost 
ships of the British fleet bore the brunt of the 
action; but Nelson, ever on the watch for 
glory, though stationed in the rear, kept his 
eye, as they bore down, on the Spanish Ad- 
miral; and, perceiving that he was preparing 
to wear round the rear of the British line, to 
join his ships to leeward, resolved to frustrate 
his purpose, even at the risk of his own 
commission, by disobeying the order of sailing. 
Instantly quitting the line, he steered direct 
for the Admiral’s ship, the Santissima Trinidad, 


with which he was soon hotly engaged, receiving 
at the same time the fire of two three-deckers 
near her. No sooner did our leading ships 
perceive Nelson’s critical position, than his old 
friends, Troubridge and Collingwood, with 
others, carried all sail to his support. By this 
time, however, his ship was so disabled that 
she fell alongside the San Nicholas, of eighty 
guns, which Nelson instantly boarded, and, 
passing from her into the San Josef, of an 

undred and twelve, carried both ships sword 
in hand. 

In this important victory the disparity of 
force was more than counterbalanced by the 
great want of seamanship on the part of the 
Spaniards. The victory of St. Vincent 
was achieved at a moment of peculiar anxiety 
to the British councils, as may indeed be 
inferred from the extraordinary measure of 
gratitude lavished on the victors: of these, 
Sir John Jervis was at once raised from the 
station of a Commoner to the degree of an 
Earl, with an annual pension of three thousand 
pounds, while proportionate honours were 
bestowed on the principal officers of the fleet. 

The Spanish fleet having reached Cadiz on 
the third of March, he commenced a close 
blockade of that port, and, while so employed, 
the mutinous spirit which had broken out among 
the seamen in England was communicated to 
his fleet, but the promptitude and vigour with 
which he at once grappled with this, the most 
formidable of all the enemies the British Navy 
ever had to encounter, soon quelled those 
symptoms of disaffection which at one time 
threatened to destroy our whole maritime 
strength at home. 

The health of Lord St. Vincent being much 
affected by the laborious and anxious services 
intrusted to his direction, he returned to En- 
gland from the Mediterranean in 1799, and, 
being thus recruited, he was appointed to the 
chief command of the Channel fleet in 1800, 
and afterwards placed at the head of the Ad- 
miralty. 

On the return to power of Pitt, in 1804, 
the Earl retired from the ministry; and in 1806 
resumed the command of the Channel fleet, 
and, hoisting the union flag on board of the 
Hibernia, proceeded to make off Ushant that 
vigorous disposition of the force under his 
orders which proved the unimpaired vigour of 
his mind. His health however failing, he 
finally resigned his command in February, 
1807, and thenceforward but rarely engaged 
even in the political duties of the House of 
Peers. He died at his seat at Rochetts, in 
the county of Essex, on the fifteenth of March, 
1823, in the ninetieth year of his age. 
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Original Poetry. 


BIRDS. 
BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


Jo and happy creatures— 
ers of earth and air— 
Free children of the woods, 
Bright glancers o’er the floods, 
Are ye not every where ? 
Are ye not most familiar to the heart, 
Making of Nature’s common joys a part t 


Ye are upon the mountains, 
With proud and lonely flight ; 
Ye are upon the heath, 
The free blue Heavens beneath, 
Singing in glad delight ; 
The rock doth shelter you, and many a nest 
Amidst the sedges by the lake doth rest. 


Ye skim the restless ocean, 
White-plumed like fairy things ; 
Ye float on the inland river, 
And the sweeping willows quiver 
With the nestling of your wings ; 
O’er the dark pines your homeward way 
Or drop to your lone nests in bush or brake. 


You waken in the morning, 
- a the first red flush of day, 

reaking your rest, a Ss 
To your full 

he silent songs that lay, 

Like dreams, within you, through the quiet night, 
And now in gladness burst to hail the light. 
You slumber with the sunset ; 

Scarce doth the day wax dim,— 
Scarce doth the first star glitter, 
When from your nests ye twitter 

Your peaceful vesper hymn, 
Save one, who, to the woods her lone way winging, 
Fills the deep night with her impassion’d singing. 
The woods! oh, deep and solemn 

°Tis, when doth overwhelm 
Midnight’s o’er mantling shade 
Each pillared long arcade, 

And they are most your realm ; 
In their dim shadows, all day long your voice, 
Mixed with the breeze, doth bid the flowers rejoice. 


And when your songs are silent 
Nought but the whispering breath 
Of night is heard,—the beating 
Of nature’s pulses meeting 
Still—yet it is not death ; 
A solemn time—but though ye slumber then, 
Your voices with the day shall wake again. 


Wake ! and resound in gladness 
Amidst the sighing trees, 
In the early matin hours, 
Amidst the opening flowers,— 
What want ye more than these ? 
Ye seek no praise, your songs as sweetly sound 
As though a crowd of worshippers stood round. 


Ye are the poet’s emblem,— 

So doth his son sh free, 
So, winged and glad, his spirit 
Doth its pure gift inherit, 

Pouring its melody 
Beneath clear skies and sunny light, and keeping 
Song ever in his heart, though it be sleeping. 


take, 


Sleeping, but not for ever— 

Still to new life it springs, 
When Hope's sweet light doth waken, 
And care and fear are shaken 

Like dew drops from its wings ; [tening, 
And midst the flowers and trees with sunshine glis- 
He hath his own reward though none be listening. 


Rattiery.—The raillery which is consistent 
with good breeding, is a gentle animadversion 
on some foible, which, while it raises the laugh 
in the rest of the company, doth not put the 
person rallied out of countenance, or expose 
him to shame or contempt. On the contrary, 
the jest should be so delicate, that the object 
of it should be capable of joining in the mirth 
it occasions.—Fielding. 


Philip the Second of Spain having granted 


.a general amnesty to a rebellious city, with 


the exception of certain persons, a courtier 
informed him of the place where a gentleman 
was hidden who was not included in the am- 
nesty. ‘You would have done better,” said 
the king, “to have gone and told him that I 
am here, than to come and tell me where he is.” 


Eruics.—It is a mistake to think, that a 
large system of ethics, dissected according to 
the nice distinctions of logic, and methodically 
replenished with definitions, divisions, distinc- 
tions, and syllogisms, is requisite or sufficient 
to make men virtuous. The actual possession 
of one virtue is preferable to the bare specula- 
tive knowledge of all arts and sciences together. 
—Boyle. 


A Hint.—A king of Persia sent to a tribe 
of Bedouins the caliph Mustapha, a very cele- 
brated physician, who inquired on his arrival 


how they lived. ‘We never eat till we are 
hungry, and then not to repletion,” was the 
answer. ‘I may retire then,” said the doctor, 
have no business here.” 


M. Menage, a learned Frenchman, talking 
to Madame Sevigne, held her hand between 
his during the conversation. When he let it 
go, a person in company exclaimed, ‘“ M. 
Menage, that was the finest work that ever 
came out of your hands.” 

Cunninc.—The sure way to be cheated, is 
to fancy ourselves more cunning than others. 
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